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The Committee on Time and Place of next meeting reported 
as follows : 

" We recommend that the time and place of next meeting 
be left to be determined later, after conference with other 
associations of scholars representing the same territory and 
meeting at about the same time." 

After some remarks of the Secretary on the difficulties of 
such an arrangement the report was accepted. 

7. " Modern Languages in College entrance requirements." 
By Dr. A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High Schools, 
Chicago. 

If, as seems certain in accordance with the demands of the secondary 
schools which are and forever must be in close touch with the people, and 
in accordance with Divine law that no two minds need the same diet for 
their best development, many colleges are to give the Modern Languages 
the same recognition as the Ancient, others to allow German or French as 
a substitute for Greek, and a few still to demand a third foreign language, 
in addition to Latin and Greek, it is necessary for us to fix some uniform 
units of measurement, consistent with these plans. Shall these units be 
based upon time or quantity ? It will be easier to say time ; it will be more 
logical to say quantity ; it will be nearer just to combine these elements. 
If, for instance, a pupil is to offer German or French in addition to four 
years of Latin and three years of Greek, the time element will depend on 
the time at the pupil's disposal. It will make a great difference whether 
he pursues the modern language the first two, the middle two, or the last 
two years of his course. A majority of secondary pupils seem to take on 
years of added intelligence between June of the second year and September 
of the third year. 

Since it is impossible to dictate at just what time in the course these two 
years of extra modern language work may come, let us suit the quantity to 
what pupils of average ability may accomplish in the second and third years 
of a High School course, and call it elementary French or German. If 
these pupils should pursue the study the last two years, they would find the 
task somewhat easy of accomplishment, and if the first two years, quite 
difficult. Generally speaking, the pupil will take the Modern Language 
the last two years, if his intentions for college are fixed when he enters the 
High School, but alas ! how few there are of such, and how many have 
denied themselves a college education because, forsooth, they have neglected 
Latin and Greek, and could find no great college ready to welcome them 
and accord them equal privileges. 
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Again many pupils will wish to offer French or German in place of 
Greek. We must then arrange courses in these languages each of which 
shall be an equivalent in time occupied and quantity accomplished to those 
of the Greek. I would call this the intermediate course. 

Lastly there will always be some who will wish to offer German and 
French in place of Latin and Greek, and therefore a course in each of the 
Modern Languages should be arranged which may be compassed in the four 
years of the High School and which I would call the advanced course. 

To recapitulate we would have : 

1st. Elementary courses in French and German, one of which may be 
offered in addition to Latin and Greek. 

2nd. Intermediate courses in the same, either of which may be offered 
in the place of Greek. 

3rd. Advanced course in both, one of which may be offered in place of 
Latin, together with the intermediate course of the other in the place of 
Greek. 

Having reached this decision, the important question arises for considera- 
tion, how much shall be included in each of these courses, and here lies the 
greatest danger. While the colleges must be consulted for a frank and full 
expression on this matter, the courses must be arranged by those who are in 
sympathy with and have a complete knowledge of our secondary schools ; 
the obstacles in the way of home study ; the demands of other subjects ; the 
ability of pupils of immature age ; the size of classes ; the length of reci- 
tations; indeed all the factors that enter into the general management of 
schools whose primary object is to give the pupils the best preparation 
for life. 

We must avoid the fatal error which each sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee of Ten made, which was such that in the general round up it was 
found that the school-day must be seven and a half hours long, and all 
preparation of recitations attended to out of school. 

Uniformity in details while attractive in theory, and beautiful in senti- 
ment, is a consummation not to be so devoutly wished as to justify any large 
expenditure of time or sacrifice of opinion. Some one has said " Read not 
the Times ; read the Eternities." If, therefore, there are some French and 
German books, which bear the same relation to their literatures, that the 
Iliad does to Greek, or Cicero to Latin — let them be prescribed by all the 
Colleges, but in the main, let each school select its own readings, giving due 
heed to the number of pages which will be prescribed for each course. In 
order, however, that there may be some general conformity to fixed ideals, 
I would recommend that an extended list of German and French readings, 
covering four or five times as many as would naturally be read in any course, 
be prepared by experts, with the understanding that the pupils of all schools 
selecting from this list and reading the required number of pages, shall be 
admitted to an examination as candidates who have covered the elementary, 
intermediate or advanced course. 
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The question of examination for admission, so long as the certificates 
of secondary schools are not considered worthy of recognition, an incident 
in a pupil's progress much to be deplored, is one that needs our careful 
consideration. 

Some plan should be devised that shall release the schools from the 
bondage of the pouring-in, dry-drill, time-wasting system of a preparation 
for an examination, and leave them free to teach the French and German 
languages. Harmony, union, confidence will never be established until 
the colleges "with broken chains under their feet and an olive branch 
in their right hand " shall say to the secondary schools, " We know the 
quantity and quality of your work, and when you will certify that your 
pupils are ready to cross the narrow threshold which separates you from 
us in our scholastic work, your certificates shall be honored and your pupils 
admitted without the embarrassment and nervous strains of an examination 
at the hands of strangers." 

A few colleges not having thrust their hands into the sides and felt the 
prints of the nails, still refuse this recognition, — and we must provide 
accordingly. 

May there not be a substantial agreement upon a plan that shall consist, 
first, of a passage for " sight reading." 

We believe such a passage may be selected that shall be consistent in its 
thought and vocabulary with the reading power of the pupil developed in 
each course. Secondly, grammatical questions, based upon passages which 
shall test the candidate's fundamental knowledge of the etymology and 
syntax of the language ; and, thirdly, the most vital and most logical of all 
tests, a passage to render from English into the French or German. This 
passage must, of course, contain the words with whose equivalents in the 
foreign tongues the student will be familiar. The key to unusual words 
should be given. Such a plan as the foregoing will obviate the necessity 
of uniformity of readings, and will duly emphasize quality as the central 
thought in all language teaching. 

In conclusion, permit me to recommend that a committee of five be 
appointed by this Central Section of the National Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, to confer with a like Committee of the Eastern Section, now in 
session, for the purpose of arranging a model scheme of Entrance require- 
ments in German and French, in accordance with the plan I have outlined 
or a better one, and to report the same in tentative form by the first of 
May to the National Committee on College Entrance Requirements, to be 
incorporated in their second report to the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee in July. I further recommend that this Committee 
consist of six representatives of secondary schools, three French and three 
German teachers, and four representatives of the colleges, two French 
and two German professors; that this section select three German and 
two French instructors, and suggest to the Eastern Section to select three 
French and two German. 
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The discussion on this paper was led by Professors L. 
Fossler and Ch. W. Benton. As the time was very limited 
the Chairman admitted only Dr. Nightingale to a final 
remark. Dr. Nightingale expressed his regrets that no defi- 
nite results seemed to be reached. Somebody would have to 
do the work sooner or later — the Association ought to take it 
up. The college ought to come into closer relations with the 
secondary schools; that would regulate their courses according 
to the demands of the colleges. 

On a motion of Professor Ch. B. Wilson it was decided to 
meet in the afternoon at 3 o'clock instead of 4 o'clock, in 
order to discuss the question brought up by Dr. Nightingale. 

8. "A view of the views about Hamlet." By Professor 
A. H. Tolman, of the University of Chicago. 

No time was left for discussion. 

9. "The Finnsburg Fragment" By Professor G. L. 
Swiggett, of Purdue University. 

Lack of time prevented discussion of this paper. 

In the afternoon the members enjoyed a carriage drive 
to the different points of interest, the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens, Forest Park, etc, 

FIFTH SESSION. 

The fifth session was convened at 3 o'clock. Professor 
C. A. Smith, First Vice-President of the Central Division, 
presided. 

The discussion of Dr. Nightingale's paper was continued. 
On motion of Professor G. E. Karsten it was decided to pro- 
vide for the Committee as recommended by Dr. Nightingale. 
The selection of members to serve on this Committee was left 
with the President. 



